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FOOD AND FASTING. 


THE recent experiment of Dr Tanner, in proving 
the possibility of sustaining life during a long fast 
upon air and water alone, affords a text whereon 
some interesting particulars concerning food and 
starvation at large may be hung. Apart from their 
notoriety, such experiments can have little inter- 
est. They can certainly never overthrow estab- 
lished physiological ideas regarding the necessity 
not merely for solid food, but for that due and 
natural mixture of food-principles which we can 
easily shew Nature insists upon our receiving day 
by day. Unless we could rationally indulge in the 
wild supposition that man’s constitution is suscep- 
tible of fundamental alteration and sweeping 
change, the idea of living for any length of time 
on water and air alone must be viewed as a dream, 
worse by many degrees than Utopian. These may 
be strongly expressed opinions, but they can be 
more than justified by the most elementary study 
in physiology. 

Why do we require to take food? or in plainer 
terms, why do we eat our dinner? are questions 
demanding no great exercise of knowledge for 
their clear solution, It constitutes a great fact 
of Nature that every action we perform entails a 
corresponding amount of waste on our physical 
frame. Work means waste, equally to a human 
body and a locomotive engine. ‘More work, 
more waste,’ is a motto alike true of the mechanic’s 
apparatus and of the mechanic himself. Not 
an action, we repeat, is performed by us which 
is not.accompanied by an expenditure of force 
derived from and accompanied by a proportional 
waste of substance. The movements of muscles, 
the beating of the heart, the winking of an eyelid, 
the thinking a thought, entail wear and tear upon 
the muscles that work and the brain-cells that 
think. Every action necessitates bodily waste and 
corresponding physical repair. Waste, however, 
cannot of necessity be a single and final process in 
a living body—unless, indeed, we were born with 
a full complement of matter, and were permitted 
in the order of Nature to live on the principal with 


which we had been provided, instead of wisely 
using that principal as a means of gaining a liveli- 
hood through the interest it acquired. That we 
are not so constituted is an evident fact ; hence our 
bodies demand pretty constant repair as a com- 
panion action to that of work, labour, and duty. 
This process of repair consists in the reception of 
matter from the outer world, in the transformation 
of this matter into ourselves, and in its utilisation 
in the work and repair of the frame. Such matter 
we shortly name food, and the processes whereby 
it is converted into our own bodily substance we 
term digestion. 

One of the plainest rules for taking food is that 
which insists that we must find in our nourish- 
ment the substances of which the body itself is 
composed. If we think of it, such a rule is in 
strict conformity with the dictates of common 
sense, We are bound to obtain from our food the 
matter the body lacks; and any food, however 
pleasant to the palate, but which does not contain 
elements naturally found in the frame, may be 
unhesitatingly rejected from the lists of our 
dietaries. It follows, therefore, that to know 
what foods are required for our sustenance, we 
must investigate the chemical composition of our 
frame. In this way we discover, for instance, that 
we are largely composed of water, Two-thirds of 
a human body by weight are composed of water. 
A body weighing one hundred and sixty-five 
pounds, will include in its belongings one hun- 
dred and ten pounds of water. Water further 
permeates or enters into the composition of 
every tissue; hence, the reason why thirst is so 
much more painful than hunger is, that whilst 
the latter is a comparatively local condition, the 
former affects the entire frame, And we also see 
the importance of water as an article of diet—a 
phase in which we are not usually accustomed to 
regard it. If we take even the most cursory 
survey of our bodily composition, we find that 
our chemical structure is of the most motley and 
varied description, Thus we shall find a large 
selection of minerals in our tissues ; lime, mag- 
nesia, &c., in our bones; common salt in our 
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stomachs and elsewhere; iron in our blood ; and 
phosphorus in brain and nerve. Then coming 
to our soft parts, we find that these may be 
divided into what physiologists call the nitro- 
genous and non-nitrogenous compounds. Of these, 
the former contain the element nitrogen in addi- 
tion to other elements, whilst the latter want 
this element. Thus the ‘albuminous’ or white- 
of-egg-like substances existing in our frames, con- 
tain nitrogen ; whilst the fats of the body and 
the sugars and starches, do not. To these 
latter, we may add water and minerals as also 
non-nitrogenous in their nature. 

Now in such a simple study of what we are 
made of, we have already made some important 
discoveries as to the kinds of food on which we 
are intended to subsist. If these matters compose 
our frames, and if further the substances just 
enumerated waste and wear and disappear in the 
work of life, it must follow that we shall require 
to find new matters of like kind in our food. And 
it is in accordance with such plain information 
afforded by chemistry, that we find physiologists 
dividing foods into two classes—the ‘ nitrogenous’ 
and ‘non-nitrogenous’ groups just alluded to, 
When, for example, we eat a piece of beef, we 
are receiving ‘nitrogenous’ food in its juice and in 
its fibres; and we are also obtaining the other 
variety of foods from its water, its fats, and its 
mineral matters which are not nitrogenous in 
their composition. If we eat an egg, we are 
presented with a more perfect compound and 
union of the two classes of foods; for in an egg, 
water, fats, and minerals are present, in addition 
to the white and other parts which consist largely 
of albumen or nitrogenous matter. It is perfectly 
clear therefore, that for health we require a 
mixture of the two kinds of foods just mentioned, 
We cannot live either on a diet solely nitrogenous, 
or solely lacking nitrogen. And this great truth 
as to foods can be proved very directly by an 
appeal to Nature herself. On what food, let us 
ask, does Nature intend and cause us to subsist 
during the earliest or infantile period of life, when 
bones, muscles, sinews, nerve, and brain are all 
growing rapidly, and laying the foundations of 
their future? The reply bears that milk is the 
fluid-food upon which Nature relies for the 
perfect support of man in his early life, Hence 
it is but proper to acquire a knowledge of 
the component parts of milk. In one thou- 
sand parts of cow’s milk for example, there 
are eight hundred and fifty-eight parts of water 
and one hundred and forty-two parts of solids, 
Here again, we find a proof of the importance of 
water, even in Nature’s typical food. The solids 
of cow’s milk are distributed as follows: of casein 
there are sixty-eight parts, this substance repre- 
senting the nitrogenous element in milk; of butter 
or fat there are thirty-eight parts ; of sugar thirty 

;and of mineral matters six parts. Thus 
milk, then, is purely and simply a mixture of 
nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous foods. Nature 


teaches us through the composition of her own 
fluid food, that on both classes of nutriment we 
must rely for support ; and experiment shews us 
that one kind of food alone, however nutrient 
it may be, will not nourish the body or maintain 
it in a normal state. In an egg too, we find 
much the same composition, From this body 
which forms the young animal and which affords 
all the nourishment necessary for growth, we 
obtain a combination of the nitrogen-bearing sub- 
stances with the non-nitrogenous, such as milk 
itself contains, We are not at present concerned 
with discussing the merits of a vegetable or a 
mixed dietary. From plants alone, or from 
animal matter alone for that matter, both kinds 
of foods can be obtained. All that is required 
in any dietary is to insure that a due mixture 
of nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous parts should 
enter; and we obtain such a mixture most readily 
from a mixed, that is, an animal and plant diet 
combined, than from a purely vegetable or a 
purely animal dietary alone. 

Bearing these facts in mind, the folly of attempt- 
ing to sustain life, without having recourse to 
those substances which can give heat and restore 
waste, is plainly apparent. Water and air alone 
cannot support life adequately. The water will, 
of course, enter into combination with the tissues, 
and will in that sense prove itself a necessary 
condition for normal and healthy existence. The 
oxygen of the air entering the blood in the lungs 
into which it has been breathed, will give heat, 
but only through entering into chemical union 
with the carbon found in the body, and most 
notably in the fats, Hence mere atmospheric air 
itself is relatively useless, unless we can supply 
it with substances with which it can combine; 
and these substances it need hardly be said are 
daily renewed from the solid foods we eat. 

So much for the foods we require. It may 
interest our readers to learn that even plants 
require something more than air and water to 
support them, ‘True, a plant is a more wonderful 
organism than an animal in one sense, because it 
can live upon inorganic or lifeless matter, and also 
because it has the power of converting that matter 
into a living plant. Plants live upon water, mine- 
rals, ammonia, and carbonic acid—the latter being 
the gas which is exhaled from the breathing organs 
of animals, From these matters, the life-forces 
build up the living plant. On the other hand, an 
animal demands living matter for its support. It 
could not live on the water, carbonic acid, and 
other matters with which the plant is perfectly 
contented. And we accordingly find animals 
requiring the matter of other animals or plants 
for their food. There are some plants—such as the 
fungi and lower plants at large—which resemble 
animals in that they demand living matter for 
their support. A mushroom, for instance, can 
only thrive where there is decaying living or 
organic matter. It likewise breathes oxygen as 
if it were an animal, and utterly rejects the 
carbonic acid gas which the green leaves of its 
plant-neighbours are greedily drinking in, So 
that the boundary lines between plants and 
animals are but faintly drawn in the matter of 
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foods ; and we also learn that even the plants 
which we are accustomed to regard as lower 
than animals in their feeding and dietary, may 
in reality approach very near to the animal world 
in the essential characters of their nutrition. 

When the human body suffers from a lack of 
food, it practically feeds upon itself and absorbs 
its own substance as food. Every one knows that 
certain animals normally exhibit this process of 
feeding upon themselves under certain conditions, 
The humps of the camel or those of the Indian 
cattle visibly decrease and may disappear alto- 
gether, if the animals are starved. A superfluous 
store of fat, in other words, is made use of under 
the exigency of hunger. So is it also with the 
bears and other animals which hibérnate or 
sleep through the winter’s cold. The bear, which 
in autumn retires to winter-quarters in a well- 
favoured condition, comes forth in spring lean 
and meagre. His fats have been absorbed in his 
nutrition, and the succeeding summer will lay 
the foundation of new stores of stable food to be 
utilised during the next winter. With man, we 
repeat, the phenomena of starvation are essentially 
similar, In the starving man, the fats of the body 
are the first substances to disappear. The fats lose 
weight to the extent of ninety-three per cent. ; 
next in order the blood suffers; then the internal 
organs such as liver and spleen suffer; the muscles, 
bones, and nervous system being the last to lose 
weight. In due time, also, the heat of the bod 
decreases to such an extent that ultimately death 
in a case of starvation is really a case of death 
from loss of heat. When the temperature falls 
to about thirty degrees Fahrenheit, death ensues, 
This decrease arises from want of bodily fuel 
or food; but the immediate cause of the fatal 
ending of such a case is decrease of temperature, 
It is likewise a curious fact that the application of 
external warmth is even more effectual in reviving 
animals dying of starvation than a supply of 
food, In exhausting diseases in man, in which 
the phenomena are strikingly like, and indeed 
thoroughly analogous to those of starvation, the 
same facts are observed. 

A highly interesting and important observation 
in reference to starvation is, that life may be pro- 
longed well-nigh indefinitely by fluid nourishment 
alone, and for long periods simply on water. Life 
will continue surprisingly long if water be within 
reach; but, as a rule, it terminates in from six to 
ten days with a total deprivation of food and 
water together; though much depends upon the 
state of health, condition, and weight of body. 
As can readily be understood, the stout will last 
longer than the lean, and the healthy and strong 
will possess a plain advantage in starvation over 
the diseased or weak, 

Many interesting cases are on record, in which 
the phenomena of starvation have been practically 
even if painfully illustrated. As illustratin 
the fact of the prolongation of life when smal 
quantities of water have been at hand, we may 
cite a case quoted by Foderé, who mentions 
that some workmen who had been accidentally 
buried in a damp vault by the fall of a ruin, 
were extricated alive after fourteen days’ entomb- 
ment. The dampness of the atmosphere doubt- 
less materially aided their preservation through 
retarding the exhalation from the skin. It is on 
the same grounds that shipwrecked sailors assuage 


the pangs of thirst by soaking their clothes in sea- 
water. It was formerly believed that the water 
was inhaled by the skin. It is not any longer 
matter of doubt however, that the skin is but a 
poor absorptive medium, and that therefore the 
wet clothes of the sailors merely act through 
lessening the skin-evaporation which in its turn 
causes thirst. 

Cases of extreme prolongation of life under a 
dietary consisting of fiuid alone are familiar to 
every physician. In exhausting diseases, life ma 
be sustained, as already noted, on small quanti- 
ties of fluid nourishment for lengthened periods 
of time. Dr Willan records a case in which a 
gentleman, the subject of religious melancholia, 
and who abstained from solid food, lived for sixty 
days on a little orange juice. Dr Carpenter 
quotes a case in which a young French lady 
who was insane, ate nothing during a period of 
fifteen days; whilst in hysterical states, as 
Carpenter remarks, ‘there is frequently a very 
remarkable disposition for abstinence and power 
of sustaining it. In a case of this kind,’ con- 
tinues Dr Carpenter, ‘a young lady who had just 
before suffered severely from the tetanic form of 
hysteria, was unable to take food for three weeks. 
The slightest attempt to introduce a morsel of 
solid matter into the stomach occasioned violent 
efforts at vomiting; and the only nourishment 
taken during the period mentioned was a cup of 
tea once or twice a day.’ 

By way of shewing how much depends on the 
weight of body prior to starvation, we may by 
way of conclusion mention the case of a fat pig 
weighing one hundred and sixty em an 
which, by the fall of a Dover chalk cliff, was buried 
beneath a mass of debris for one hundred and 
sixty days, At the end of that period it was dug 
out lean and meagre, and weighing only forty 
pounds. Here the heat of the body had been 
preserved by the utilisation of the fat, and to 
this circumstance the preservation of life must 
be chiefly attributed. A case equally in point 
appeared in the Times only a few weeks ago, of a 
Skye terrier belonging to a gentleman in Devon- 
shire, which went amissing about the time of its 
master’s departure on a series of visits, On his 
return home, after an absence of one month and 
five days, he unlocked the library, the doors and 
windows of which had been bolted and barred 
during his absence, and to his astonishment the 
missing dog crept out into the light, a living 
skeleton, and totally blind. Being well cared for, 
he quite recovered his health and sight. During 
this period of cruel imprisonment he had neither 
food nor water, and had not gnawed the books or 
obtained sustenance from any source whatever, 
but had subsisted by the absorption of the fatty 
parts of his own body. 

To sum up our inquiries, we thus learn, firstly, 
that in the healthy adult the requirements of 
Nature demand daily a due supply of food, 
liquid and solid, equal in amount to the wear 
and tear of the body. About eight and one- 
third pounds of matter are thus on an average 
daily given off and daily received by the healthy 
adult frame ; or about three thousand pounds of 
matter are excreted and received in the year. 
Secondly, we learn that the food must give to 
the body the substances of which the body con- 
sists, and that mere air and water are in nowise 
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sufficient to sustain life beyond a varying period 
of days. Whilst, lastly, we may form the opinion 
that experimentation on foods to be of practical 
value should lie within the lines which physiology 
has clearly enough marked out. 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 
CHAPTER XXXIII,—HISTORY. 
*I am glad that you have a good heart; I hope you will 
be happy.’ 


Ir came to pass, when many years had gone thus 
heavily by, that Frank felt in his heart a great 
yearning for green fields; and it came into his 
mind that he was not much longer for the world. 
And the yearning drew him day by day, until 
he had no power to hold himself against it; 
so he made ready for a journey, and set out in 
the autumn-time, when the harvest was yellowing 
towards the sickle, and the fruits were ripening on 
the trees. He had been more than sixteen years 
a prisoner in the town, and the solemn sad delights 
of the fields and woods filled him with awe, and 
with new longing towards the grave. He went 
bowed and oppressed with the weight of the slowly 
revolving years; and the rural people whom he 
met looked with surprise at his sorrowful face and 
his silver beard and his heavy long-shore dress ; 
but somehow, for the dignity that was upon him, 
forbore to mob him. 

He went, as though an invisible chain had 
drawn him, in the direction of his old home. Even 
the most morbid cowardice may feel secure after 
years of escape, and Frank’s dread had given way 
to a certainty that he need fear no recognition. Yet 
when he came to Hetherton, he trembled a little 
inwardly as he walked the main street and saw 
Mr Crisp at the bank door talking with a friend. 
The place was greatly altered ; but the bank was 
unchanged ; and neither the corn-chandler nor the 
baker had invested as yet in plate-glass windows. 
But there were new shops and new names ; and he 
had no more of friendly greeting at heart for the 
old town than it had of welcome for his coming. 
He felt it alien and foreign; and the few familiar 
things left, reproached him. 

But when once he had skirted the new and raw- 
looking houses which made a cheerless fringe to 
the town, and seemed an appanage altogether ill 
suited to it, the fields gave his tired soul a 
melancholy welcome. He had climbed that oak 
as a lad, and its mighty arms and luxuriant foliage 
were pictured on the first canvas he had sold. 
Red tiles of a little cottage, blue smoke from 
the hearth, the deep green of foliage with a leaf 
sienna-coloured here and there, and here and 
there a flash of red and yellow like a flame—this 
was the scene which had made his first successful 
picture, and had been painted at this season a score 
of years ago or more. He could almost see under 
the hedges amid the quaking grasses and the 
ferns, the children who were nutting there in his 
picture. There was a gap in the distant belt 
of foliage before the landscape faded to the hill 
and mingled with the tints of the softly clouded 


skies, and he could remember the shape the 
departed trees had taken. Half a mile farther 
was a meadow in which his brother Will and he 
had fought in boyhood ; and Frank remembered 
that he had won, though he had the wrong side 
in the quarrel. There was scarcely a field that 
had not its memories for him; and here at last 
was the entrance to the lane in which he had 
persuaded his brother to lend him his name for 
the last time. That lane led nowhere save to 
his father’s house, and he was full of fears as 
he set foot in it. But the longing which drew 
him on was not to be resisted, and he went with 
slow steps, reluctant and yet eager. Did his 
father live? he asked himself, or was the old 
house given over to his brother? or had even 
his brother vanished with the years? The place 
might be in the hands of strangers. Who could 
tell what had happened in such a lapse of time? 
He heard a step in the rustling leaves beyond 
a bend in the lane, and stood uncertain whether 
to retreat or to advance. He longed for a fami- 
liar form, and dreaded it ; but the footstep coming 
nearer, brought only a groom in sight. The man 
regarded him curiously, but spoke civilly enough. 

‘Did you want anything up at the house ?’ 

‘No, Frank answered, shaking his head ; 
‘nothing.’ 

‘This road don’t lead nowhere else,’ said the 
groom. 

‘T know,’ said Frank. 

‘You don’t belong about here, do you?’ asked 
the groom. 

‘I knew the place many years ago, Frank 
answered. ‘ Does the old family still live here ?’ 
‘ ‘Yes,’ said the groom; ‘Squire Fairholt lives 
ere. 

‘Is the old Squire alive?’ Frank asked with 
outward calm, but inward misgiving. 

‘Ah!’ said the groom, a little ungraciously ; 
‘he’s alive, right enough,’ 

Frank, with a farewell motion of the head, was 
passing on, when the groom added warningly : 
‘This is a private road, you know.’ 

‘I know, Frank answered again, 
to see the old place. That is all.’ 

‘Well, there ain’t no harm in that, as fur as I 
see, the groom responded, ‘Only, don’t let the 
Squire see you. He don’t like no one a-tres- 
passin’ on the grounds. Good-morning.’ 

‘Good-morning, Frank responded, and passed 
on, whilst the groom stood to look after him. He 
reached the gates which opened on the drive, and 
saw through a gap in the hedge behind which he 
ensconced himself, the figure of an old man, who 
walked to and fro on the gravel. He knew the 
old man for his father, and his heart yearned over 
him with indescribable love and sorrow. Whilst 
he watched with tear-dimmed eyes, there came 
another figure to join that upon the walk—a 
portly gentleman of middle age, with square 
shoulders and a brown beard; and after he had 
watched awhile, the outcast knew him for his 
brother. He could hear the murmur of their 
talk, though only a disconnected word reached 
him, with no meaning, now and then; and he 
turned away. 

‘They have buried me years ago,’ he thought, 
‘with my disgraces’ He strove to be sins 
the regrets and loves and yearnings which wrestled 
in his heart overcame him before he had left the 
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lane, and he sat down on the bank and struggled 
to recover his composure. Whilst he sat thus, 
fighting down the passions which fought within, 
another step came rustling through the dead 
leaves, and looking up, he saw a face which almost 
brought him to his knees, For it seemed to him 
that his mother was before him; but the wild 
thought lasted only for a flash of time; and though 
he had not seen her since she left infancy, his 
heart told him that this was his sister. Her glance 
met his with pitying inquiry. 

‘ Are you ill, or in pain?’ she asked. 

‘No, he answered gently ; and arose and stood 
before her without fear. She at least could have 
no knowledge of him—no remembrance. 

‘But you were crying,’ she said simply. ‘ Are 
ah > trouble? Do you want anything at the 

al 

‘I was born near here,’ he answered, looking 
upon her with a sad and tender pleasure ; ‘and I 
have not seen the place for many years.’ 

‘You have been abroad?’ she asked, looking 
with frank and unfearing interest in his eyes. 

‘No,’ he answered. ‘But I have been many, 
many years away. He looked older than his 
father, and she took him to mean fifty or sixty 
years. 

‘ And are your friends all gone ?’ 

‘I am alone,’ he said, not mournfully, for he 
thought rather of the sweet face and pitying eyes 
than of his own condition. 

‘That is very sad, she said. ‘Do you’—— 
She stopped short with a little blush; and he, 
seeing that she had drawn forth her purse, waved 
his hand against it with a melancholy smile. 

‘No, he said gently ; ‘but I am glad that you 
have a good heart; I hope you will be happy.’ 
Then seeing that she scarcely knew what response 
to make, and that she surveyed him with a little 
trouble in her eyes, he bared his head and bowed 
to her, and stood on one side, to let her pass. But 
she lingered still, She was the Queen of all the 
country-people, and her fearless candid nature 
shone out in her lovely eyes and her beautiful 
imperious face, which was stately and yet tender. 

‘You do not speak like one of the country- 

ople,’ she said, as he stood bareheaded before 

er, A look of wonder and inquiry crossed her 
face, a glance almost of recognition, lost in per- 
plexity. It alarmed him, and he cast his eyes 
upon the ground and bent his head. 

‘I have spent my life in London,’ he answered. 
*Good-day, madam.’ For a second she lingered ; 
but there was something in the figure and face 
before her which forbade the cross-examination 
with which she would have assailed any of the 
village people. Her answer included an involun- 
tary ‘Sir, at which she crushed her lips a second 
later, fearing that it might have sounded like a 
satire. It was not until she had left him far 
behind that she asked herself what it was in the 
stranger which had made her answer him so. ‘It 
was no wonder,’ she said then, ‘for he took off 
that ‘old hat like a nobleman.’ She thought of 
his voice, and could almost rehear its words: ‘I 
am glad that you have a good heart; I hope you 
will be happy.’ The approval of the shabbily 
dressed, picturesque, strange old man, though it 
seemed familiar, did not offend her. ‘ He is like 
—— she thought, pleasantly interested, ‘or 
perhaps he is like a picture I have seen, A head 


of Rembrandt’s? I am sure he has been a gentle- 
man, Only a gentleman could speak as he did,’ 
And she went away, weaving romances about him 
—mere cobwebs of invention to catch flies of fancy. 
‘T should like to know all about him,’ she said to 
herself, little guessing how happy her ignorance 
kept her, 

rank watched her tall and graceful figure out 
of sight, losing it now and again in the dimness of 
his eyes. Then he journeyed into the main road, 
and walked until the well-remembered walls of 
Hartley Hall appeared. He did not pass by the 
great gates, but took a by-road which led him to 
the village through the corn-fields, where many a 
shock of corn stood ready for the wain. Emerging 
upon the high-road, he was aware of a great arch 
of evergreens at which workmen were still busy. 
A man on a scaffolding was nailing over the 
foliage of the arch a linen scroll on which in 
scarlet baize were marked the words, ‘ May their 
Union be happy” There were flags everywhere 
in the village street; and there were two other 
arches visible in the distance. The village people 
were looking on at the completion of the display ; 
the butcher with his hat at the back of his head, 
and his hands tucked beneath a white apron ; the 
landlord of The King, God Bless Him, at the door 
of that loyally named hostel, with a pint jug in 
one hand and a yard of clean clay in the other, 
blinking comfortably in the afternoon sunshine ; 
the local constable in official cap and trousers, but 
unofficial coat; the grocer in his snowy shirt- 
sleeves, with a pen behind his ear; the curate 
directing the proceedings of the decorators ; many 
children ; two or three old women in blue or 
scarlet cloaks ; and one old man in a smock-frock. 
A pleasant rural picture in the autumn sunshine. 
Frank saw that it indicated the approaching 
marriage of some local magnate, but took no great 
interest in the matter, being filled with his own 
thoughts. He was thinking chiefly how much 
less burdensome it would be to spend his last 
days in the quiet of the country, than amidst the 
din of town, He would rather that his grave 
were green, and that the sun should shine upon it 
sometimes. “But he knew, in spite of his desire 
that duty held him to Bolter’s Rents. He ha 
found a work there ; and he could but know, if he 
were never so humble in his thoughts, that there 
were some there who could ill spare him. ‘I will 
rest here to-night, he said to himself, ‘and to- 
morrow I will go back to London.’ He entered 
the common room of the little inn and called for 
a humble meal. 

‘Theer ull be rar’ doin’s yer, in the mornin’” 
said the landlord, as he set the brown loaf and the 
cheese before his guest, and flanked them with a 
cup of thin cider. 

‘ Ay ?’ said Frank, but little interested. 

‘Ay indeed, said the landlord. ‘Theer won’t 
a-be such a thing again for many a’ear, and theer 
ain’t a-been nothin’ like it, not in my time afore.’ 

‘ What is it to be ?’ Frank asked, being civil by 
nature with all sorts and conditions of men. 

‘Did you ever yeer o’ Mr Hartley?’ asked the 
landlord. ‘Well, his niece do be a-goin’ to be 
married to-morrer.’ 

‘Mr Hartley of Hartley Hall ?’ said Frank, feel- 
ing his heart beat like a sledge-hammer. 

‘That’s him,’ said the landlord. ‘ Her’s a-goin’ 
to be married to young Squire Fairholt up to 
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the Hall theer—Island Hall, up Wrethedale-way, 
like.’ 


e. 

‘I know the place,’ said Frank, controlling him- 
self to quiet speech. 

‘They do say,’ the landlord went on, ‘as her an’ 
young Squire’s brother used to be very thick 
together in bygone times, But I doan’t know 
naught about that, for I warn’t settled yer not 
till later. They be both middle-aged; but they 
do seem to ha’ struck up a match at last. Young 
Squire ull be main rich now, um do say. Be you 
a foreigner ?’ 

‘I have not been here for a long time,’ Frank 
answered, 

‘Ah!’ said the landlord ; ‘ it doan’t much matter. 
Annybody ull be welcome up at the new Hall 
to-morrer. Theer ‘ud be enough an’ to spare, if 
the country-side was to come in. Theer’s three 
sheep and a ox a-goin’ fur to be roasted, whole. 
An’ Squire Hartley he ain’t the man to be sparin’ 
with the poor, that I will say. He ain’t like one o’ 
th’ old gentry, as they talks about sometimes, as is 
as poor as poor, an’ as proud as proud, I doan’t 
hold along o’ they,’ said the landlord, who in 
spite of the loyalty of his sign, may have been 
something of a republican. 

Frank answered his further talk as well as 
he was able; and when at last the innkeeper 
went away to the door and resumed his watch- 
ing of the final decorations of the triumphal 
arch, he noticed that the guest stayed an un- 
usual time above the bread and cheese, and 
went back, on pretence of having something to 
do in the room, to see what was happening to 
the provisions, He saw that there was little to 
fear on that head, but cleared away to prevent 
the chance of mischief. Frank had drawn back 
from the table, and was sunk fathoms deep in 
memory’s waters, He was trying to divine whether 
or not Will had long cared for Maud; and he 
came at length to see that Will had always cared 
for her. ‘Why so patient? Why so patient?’ 
he murmured. Perhaps Maud had only now 
yielded ; and yet one negative in such a matter 
would have been enough for Will. Could he trust 
himself to see them go by to-morrow? Yes; he 
would trust himself. He would see Maud once 
more ; and she should have his prayers at least, 
though she would never know it. ‘All these 
years, he muttered in his beard, thinking of the 
changes which time might have made in her, and 

uestioning, should he know her face? He strayed 
about the village fields till nightfall, and then 
went back to the little inn, and was shewn to a 
low-pitched bedroom with clean walls of carved 
oak, whitewashed after the manner of British 
rusticity dealing with carved oak. There were 
two beds in the room; and a lanky lad who was 
a sort of factotum to the inn, would sleep in one 
of them, Frank sat awhile on the bedside, looking 
out at the open window, round which the ivy 
talked in leafy whispers. The night was warm 
and silent, and the voices from the taproom went 
far afield on the still air, All the talk was of the 
morrow’s festivities—of the ox and the three 
sheep and the limitless ocean of beer. One by one 
the people below took leave, and their voices died 
away on the widespread tranquillity of the harvest- 
fields, The moon, as yet a sickle, hung steadfast 
in the violet of the lower skies, with one keen star 
for a companion, A sound of clanging bars and 


grating bolts warned him that the house was being 
closed; and he went to bed before his room- 
companion came up, and lay still, looking at the 
sharp outlines of the leaves against the fathomless 
clear dusk of the heaven, with here and there the 
— light of a star in it. 

o sleep had visited him; but he lay wan 
and worn in the darkness, and arose ghostlike 
with the dawn, and awaited the coming of the 
wedding cortége. Straying along the highway, he 
noted silently all the preparations. Here was a 
stand from which the school children would sing 
a hymn. A carpenter was putting the finishing 
touches to it; and Frank stood to watch, not 
guessing that he had lain ill of fever under this 
man’s roof. The carpenter, with his lips full of 
nails, gave the onlooker a muffled good-morning, 
not guessing that the one great tragedy on which 
his life had edged, stood now in bodily form before 
him, The time passed, and the sound of bells came 
over the woods and the corn-fields—a merry peal. 
They had rung for Maud in his dreams years ago, 
and now their sound drew him as his longing for 
the fields and for home had drawn him; and his 
footsteps, eager yet reluctant, took him to the 
church, The bells were silent; but there was a 
voice within the church. He had reached the 
churchyard from the fields, for he knew every 
foot of the country; and looking over the close- 
trimmed hedge that bounded it, he saw many 
carriages in the road. He entered the church- 
yard and walked to the door of the church, and 
stood there in silent waiting. Suddenly above 
him the bells clashed out again with a very cas- 
cade of cheerful noise, and the church poured 
forth its people. He had eyes only for the wedded 
pair; and now they came, the bride and bride- 
groom, Maud leaning on her husband’s arm. 
He could have put his hand upon her as she 
passed him, His brother Will looked him in 
the face with eyes full of joyful pride and kind- 
ness to the world, and had no more thought of 
him or knowledge of him at that second than if 
he had never existed. An old woman, scarlet 
cloaked, who stood beside Frank, cried out: ‘God 
bless you, Madam Fairholt!’ in a quavering old 
voice with tears in it; and Maud’s placid eyes 
passed Frank’s face as they theuhel the well- 
wisher. For a mere second of time the soft eyes 
rested upon him ; but it was enough. Calm, good 
gentle, almost angelic, they seemed. Grief had 
made a home there long, and had left signs of 
his dwelling behind him, Her delicate beauty 
had none of its old atmosphere of vivacity. There 
were one or two straight lines upon her forehead, 
and her face was paler than it had used to be. 
Yet she seemed wonderfully little changed; and 
he could see that the ancient sorrow had departed. 
The bells clashed on, the people cheered ; the little 
procession had passed him. Her image dwelt 
with him, He could set them side by side, his 
lover who was almost a child, his brother’s wife 
who was so sweetly grave a woman. In their 
society he turned his back upon the pealing bells, 
and set out for London, 

He wept often by the way, for he was weak, 
and the fountain of his tears was full, But 
whereas of old they had tortured him with 
their scaldings, they fell now like the dew 
upon Hermon, And this heart-broken saint, who 
had sinned so terribly, and so sorely suffered, 
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went back to the congregation to whom he minis- 
tered, and dwelt with them, waiting with yearning 
patience until it should please God to lead him 
to his rest. 

(To be continued.) 


THE SOUTH-AFRICAN DIAMOND FIELDS, 


Tue Diamond Fields of South Africa, though now 
comparatively unheard of, present a busy and 
wonderful contrast to the rest of South Africa 
generally ; they support a population of from 
fifteen to twenty thousand inhabitants, of various 
nationalities ; and although the excitement of the 
first discovery of diamonds has long since passed 
away, a sketch of the Fields at present may 
prove interesting to many of the readers of this 
Journal. 

The first discovery of diamonds took place on 
the Vaal River, and caused the burden of the 
immigration to set towards there, where during 
1869-70, hundreds of tents might be seen pitched, 
the diggers for the most part doing all the manual 
labour themselves, instead of relying on Kaffir 
labour, as at present. The method of working was 
very primitive, and consisted merely in washing 
a sieveful of the diamondiferous soil in a hand- 
sieve, to clear it of mud; then turning it over on 
the sorting-table, and laboriously searching for 
the hidden gems. This style of work sometimes 
was the means of enriching a digger; but the 
majority of them lost more than they made, the 
amount of diamondiferous soil worked by each 
digger in a week being comparatively trifling. 
In 1870-71 the dry-diggings at Dutoitspan began 
to be talked of; and the river-diggings were 
gradually deserted, until now they support a very 
trifling population, the most of the work being 
concentrated on what is still called the Fields— 
namely, the four mines, Kimberley, De Beers, 
Dutoitspan, and Bultfontein ; all lying within a 
radius of three miles, about midway between the 
Vaal and Modder rivers, in the territory known 
as Griqualand West, on the western border of the 
Orange Free State. The most productive of these 
mines up to the present time has been that 
of Kimberley; but as the depth of this mine 
increases, the difficulties of working it become 
greater, so that during the last year or two the 
neighbouring mines have been more worked than 
formerly, the lesser quantity of diamonds being 
compensated for by the lessened cost of obtaining 
them. 

The Kimberley Mine as it now is, consists of a 
huge excavation in the earth of a slightly oval 
form, about ten or eleven acres in size, and about 
three hundred feet deep at the deepest point. 
The walls of this huge quarry are formed of non- 
diamondiferous rock, or reef as it is called, and are 
a fruitful source of annoyance and loss to the 
diggers, as they are perpetually crumbling and fall- 
ing upon the top of the diamondiferous soil, causing 
much expense in hauling out and carting away ; 
the work thus done being utterly unremunerative. 


The diamondiferous ground in all the mines for 
the first eighty or hundred feet deep, consists of 
a sandy soil intermixed with gravel and pebbles ; 
below this the ground changes to a bluish colour, 
and has to be subjected to various processes before 
it is fit for the extraction of the diamond; in 
addition to which the blue soil is much harder 
to excavate, and is for the most part dislodged by 
blasting ; the sale of explosives forming no incon- 
siderable item in the merchandise of the Fields, 
The diamondiferous ground is divided into claims 
of thirty feet square, the value of which varies 
from one hundred to six thousand pounds, the 
richest ground producing, as a matter of course, 
the best price. 

The system of working—not to trouble the 
reader with too much detail—is briefly as follows. 
The ground being picked loose by natives and 
broken up, is hauled out of the mine in tubs 
running on inclined wires; from these tubs it is 
transferred to a sifting cylinder, which removes 
the coarser stones; the remaining soil being mixed 
with water and slowly stirred in a flat pan of 
circular form, by means of arms fitted with teeth ; 
this pan varying from six to fifteen feet in dia- 
meter according to the amount of work to be 
done. The effect of this is to leave the diamonds, 
which are heaviest, at the bottom; the lighter 
soil escaping over the edge of the pan, to be 
taken up by a dredger, and trucked away. At 
the end of the day’s work, the contents of the 
circular pan are cleaned out and washed up in 
hand-sieves ; when in turning over the sieve on 
the table, the diamonds can be at once seen 
from their brilliance, some being of most per- 
fect octahedron shape and as clear as crystal. 
In the case of the blue soil, the process of 
washing is the same; but the latter has this 
disadvantage, that it has to be exposed to the 
sun and sprinkled with water for some weeks 
before it is fit to be washed, which of course 
increases the expense of manipulation, The value 
of the yellow soil varies from two to fifteen 
shillings per load of sixteen cubic feet, and the 
blue soil from five to thirty shillings —in some 
cases in Kimberley, even reaching sixty and 
seventy shillings; so that a claim-holder who 
can wash from three to four hundred loads per 
day, has a fair chance of a good profit; the cost 
of working the yellow soil being about three 
— and the blue six to nine shillings per 
loa 

It is almost needless to remind the reader, that 
diamonds when first taken from the earth are in 
a rough state, and are destined to lose much 
of their weight by the after-process of ‘cutting.’ 
Those found are almost invariably below ten 
carats in weight, the average being about the 
size of a pea; indeed in the Bultfontein mine, a 
ten-carat stone is looked upon as a curiosity, 
though specimens exceeding a hundred carats in 
weight have on rare occasions been secured, The 
value of a stone depends entirely on its colour, 
shape, and freedom from spots or flaws; those of 
faultless shape and perfect whiteness taking the 
precedence of all others. The diamonds exceeding 
twenty carats in weight are mostly of various 
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shades of yellow, a large white diamond being 
a comparative rarity. 

The natives who work in the mines are of 
various nationalities and tribes of Kaffirs, Zulus, 
Basutos, Bechuanas, Baralongs, &c.; and receive 
about three pounds per month in addition to 
their food. On the whole, they work fairly well, 
although many of them have no hesitation in 
appropriating a diamond and selling it by night 
to one of the numerous illicit buyers, who are 
the greatest pest on the Fields. These illicit 
buyers generally pursue some ostensible calling, 
es have natives in their employ who ‘tout’ 
amongst the claim-Kaffirs for diamonds, sometimes 
buying for a few pounds a secreted stone which 
may be worth two or three hundred ; the profits 
being so enormous, that no punishment seems 
to deter them. Until some means of removing 
the soil from the mines by other than Kaffir 
labour is discovered, this will always be a draw- 
back to the profits of digging. There can be no 
doubt, however, that a large working community 
like this being planted in the centre of South 
Africa has done much to civilise the natives and 
bring industrious habits more into vogue with 
them, as during the last ten years they have 
increased much in worldly comfort, and Pheer 
large purchasers of cattle, their chief recognised 
standard of wealth. 

The system of government on the Fields is 
by means of an Administrator and a Legislative 
Council, consisting partly of elected and partly of 
official members ; but as the official vote is always 
in excess of that of the electors, it does not give 
universal satisfaction. But this and other anoma- 
lies may disappear with the annexation of Griqua- 
land West, which is announced to take place in 
October next. The various mines are managed 
by Boards elected by the diggers ; and Kimberley 
has an organised Town-council with a Mayor 
and various municipal officers, 

The people of the Diamond Fields are of most 
varied nationalities, the Jewish people forming 
a large portion of the community, most of the 
diamond-buying business being in their hands; 
but there are representatives of all countries— 
France, Germany, Russia, Turkey, India; and a 
great proportion from Holland, the chief town 
of which (Amsterdam) is the great emporium of 
diamond-cutting. The language most in use is 
English ; but Dutch, or rather Cape Dutch, is 
spoken to a far greater extent than one would 
imagine in an English colony. Very few of the 
natives speak anything but their own language; 
and to those with whom they are employed, this 
is a great source of difficulty. 

The cost of living is very great, and the Diamond 
Fields cannot therefore be recommended as a field 
for emigration ; the country producing absolutely 
nothing but meat, maize, on which the Kaffirs 
feed, and a few vegetables, which realise enormous 
prices, five and six shillings being no uncommon 
price for a good cabbage or cauliflower. The 
greater proportion of the food is in the shape of 
tinned provisions, which come from all parts 
of the world. The cost of transport is also very 
great, as all goods are brought by bullock-wagon, 
a fifty or sixty days’ journey from Algoa Bay, 
at the rate of twenty to thirty pounds per ton. 
Those readers who are conversant with the weights 
of machinery, can form some estimate of the cost 


of bringing up a twenty or thirty horse-power 
engine at this rate. The railways are slowly 
approaching from the Cape Colony; but it will 
be years before they reach the Fields, 

The population mainly reside in the towns of 
Kimberley and Dutoitspan, about two miles apart. 
The buildings are mostly of galvanised iron lined 
with brick; and considering the amount of popu- 
lation, there are quite a number of places of wor- 
ship—three English churches, three Wesleyan, 
two Dutch Reformed, two Roman Catholic, one 
Presbyterian, one synagogue, one Mohammedan 
and four Kaffir churches ; and a place of worship 
of some unknown denomination frequented by 
the Indian coolies, of whom there are a good 
number here. 

Copper money is not in use, the smallest trans- 
action being of the value of threepence, commonly 
called a ‘tickey;’ and change is very scarce, the 
principal monetary transactions being by cheques 
and notes. The natives, however, must be paid 
in gold, and mostly convey it to their own homes, 
the value of a sovereign being known as well 
at the Zambesi as here. On no account will a 
native take paper money; it possesses no value 
for him. 

Water and fuel are amongst the dearest articles ; 
the water supply being mainly derived from wells 
sunk at great expense in the hard rock, at a cost 
of from one to four pounds per foot. Firewood 
is brought from a distance of sixty or seventy 
miles by bullock-wagon, and costs from three to 
four pounds per ton, The supply of fuel is one 
of the most serious questions for the future, as 
most of the mining-works now being carried on 
by steam-power necessitate the use of a large 
amount, and the supply is rapidly being exhausted. 
Coal of fair quality is found in the Transvaal 
about two hundred miles north; but the cost of 
transport precludes its use at present. 

In the matter of recreation and amusement, the 
Diamond Fields are about the worst place one 
could be in, There are no rivers near; and the 
mines stand in the centre of a vast undulating 
plain, without tree or shelter of any kind for 
miles, so that promenading or driving has no 
particular attraction. A few enthusiasts go in for 
coursing ; but as the game is scarce and the prairie 
or veldt full of holes made by the mere-cat, a ride 
after the dogs is more to be remembered for the 
bother of dodging the holes, than the pleasures 
of the chase. Athletic sports are not much 
indulged in, the temperature for the greater part 
of the year being too great. Kimberley has a 
tolerable theatre, in which performances are given 
occasionally by wandering companies, who make 
this the limit of their African travels; and a small 
good company can make it pay very well if they 
only stay a fortnight, by which time everybody 
who will go has seen them twice. The Kennedy 
family, with whose pleasing vocal powers the 
readers of this Journal are familiar, visited us in 
1878, and gave about twelve nights’ performances 
to thoroughly audiences, 

Taking everything into consideration, the Dia- 
mond Fields are not a desirable place of residence. 
Plenty of money is made and lost here, as else- 
where ; but there are few, if any, who seem to 
think of making them a permanent residence ; 
although, from its position, Kimberley must long 
continue to be the centre of a large inland African 
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trade, even if the mines were to be worked out 
altogether. This, however, is not likely to be 
soon the case; as in Dutoitspan alone, at the 
present rate of working, it mee take thirty years 
to bring the whole mine to a depth of three hun- 
dred feet ; by which time, no doubt, other mines 
will have been discovered in this vast region, which 
as yet has been only imperfectly explored. 


A STRANGE WEDDING. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I, 


A WELSH valley on a summer’s day. A little 
cottage peeping up from behind a clump of ruddy 
fir-trees. A broad blue lake stretching along the 
vale, with a white, sun-baked road skirting its 
southern shores; while on the opposite side, rising 
upwards from the water's edge in all its towering 
majesty, its bold and rugged outline, its massive- 
ness of colouring, stands the mountain-monarch 
Snowdon. An old man is sitting outside the 
cottage-door, enjoying the fresh fragrance of the 
early morning and the gentle breeze that blows 
upwards from the lake. A child is playing at his 
feet. The sound of a voice—strong and powerful, 
with a silvery ring in it—suddenly breaks the 
peaceful stillness of the spot, causing the old 
cottager to turn hastily round and scrutinise the 
intruder. <A tall, well-built, handsome-visaged 
man, clad in loose, tourist attire, is walking up 
the garden pathway. ‘Good-morning, friend,’ he 
exclaimed as he neared the house. ‘I am a 
stranger in these parts, and would be glad if you 
could tell me where a Mr Penrose lives hereabouts 
—a Mr Archibald Penrose ?’ 

The old man shook his head. He did not 
understand the stranger’s foreign, English tongue ; 
but after calling to some one within the house, a 
comely damsel soon gy at the per and 
courtesied, with a blush, on seeing the strange 
gentleman. He repeated his query. 

O yes, sir,’ she answered in very good English ; 
‘you mean Mr Penrose of the Hafod Gwynant. 

hat is the plas, sir, over there on the bryn across 
the road.’ 

‘That?’ he cried with a look of surprise ; ‘that 
fine old house yonder among the trees? I had no 
idea I was so near. Then this lovely sheet of 
water must be the Lake Gwynant I have so often 
heard about ?” 

‘Yes,’ the girl answered with a pleased look ; 
‘this is the Llyn Gwynant, and the bonniest bit 
o’ water in all Wales.’ 

‘It is, my dear,’ he continued gaily with a smile. 
‘I quite agree with you, though it is the first of 

our larger lakes I have seen. I only arrived in 
Beddgelert late last night from Tremadoc, and 
have walked up from there this morning. I have 
been in ecstasies the whole way with your charm- 
ing country. I had no idea Wales was half so 
beautiful.—So that is the house I seek, round the 
lake there? I wish it had been farther off, so 
that I might have extended my walk through this 
lovely scenery.’ So saying, he slipped a coin into 
the girl’s hand—whose face was aglow with pleasure 
at hearing her native land extolled by so grand- 
looking a gentleman—and with a smile and a nod 
to the old man, he strode away to reach the road 
that wound by the lake-side. 

The Hafod Gwynant was a picturesque old 


house close by the shores of the lake, and lying 
on the slope of a little fir-clad hillock. Its tall 
gables rising from amid the trees were all of it 
that could be seen from the road ; but the windows 
of the house itself commanded uninterrupted 
views of the valley stretched out below. The 
young pedestrian as he walked up the avenue 
thought it a perfect paradise. On being informed 
that Mr Penrose was at home, he sent in his card, 
and was ushered into a sitting-room. 

Soon afterwards the door opened, and the gentle- 
man he sought for entered. He was a tall, elderly 
man, with a benignant countenance and well-cut 
features, ‘Mr Nelson—Mr Guy Nelson, I believe ?? 
he said, alternately looking at the card he held in 
his hand and his visitor, who had risen and bowed 
to him on his entrance. 

‘Yes; that is my name, sir,’ replied the younger 
man. ‘You are not acquainted with me person- 
ally ; but I believe you will remember my father 
—Mr Henry Nelson of Cloughborough,’ 

‘Henry Nelson! Remember him! I should 
think I do. Why, he was my old schoolfellow 
at Rugby. We were the closest chums in those 
days.—And—and you are his son? Let me grasp 
your hand, for dear old Harry’s sake.’ 

The two men shook hands warmly. 

‘And how is my old friend? I have not heard 
of him for a long, long time now,’ continued Mr 
Penrose. 

‘ Alas, sir, he has been dead these eight years. 
I am his only son. He often spoke of you to 
me, and told me many and many a story of the 
school-boy frolics you two had had together.’ 

Tears were fast rising into the other’s eyes, 
These old memories of our boyhood’s happy past, 
how dear they are to us all; how vividly they 
come back to us across the ocean of a lifetime ! 

The two were silent for a few minutes, when the 
young man continued: ‘I am rambling through 
North Wales on a tourist expedition. Having 
heard at Beddgelert that you had a residence in 
the neighbourhood, I have taken the liberty to call 
and introduce myself to one whom my poor father 
so often —_ of, and so dearly loved.’ 

‘And I am only too pleased to make your 
acquaintance,’ replied Mr Penrose. ‘A son of 
Henry Nelson’s will ever find a true friend in me. 
Come and let me introduce you to my wife and 
niece, You must stay the day with us,’ 

He led the way into another room, where two 
ladies were seated at work. One was an elderly 
little woman; the other, a pretty, coquettish- 
looking girl, scarcely nineteen, with a wavy mass 
of rippling golden hair, and soft gray eyes under 
dark eyelashes, These were respectively Mrs 
Archibald Penrose and Miss Amy Brightwell. 
The latter was Mr Penrose’s dead sister’s child— 
an orphan, and his ward. She was a frivolous 
little creature enough; but her pretty, caressing 
ways made her a favourite everywhere. Her life 
though, was not so gay as she would have liked 
it. She sighed for the gaieties, the fashions, the 
frivolities of the age. Her uncle, though very 
well off, was but a Manchester cotton-spinner 
after all; and between a red-brick villa in the 
suburbs of Cottonopolis and this summer resort 
by the Welsh lake, their days were divided. She 
had never been to London; but longed for its 

ieties, as a child longs for a beautiful toy it has 
er of and has never seen, Her delight on 
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seeing this tall, handsome stranger was unfeigned. 
Visitors were not every-day occurrences at the 
Hafod, by any means; and a fine-looking man like 
Guy Nelson was a special rarity. 

Amy had a good deal of romance about her, 
imbibed no doubt from the vast amount of fiction 
with which she filled her little brain. Indeed she 
knew literally nothing of the world but what she 
had gleaned more or less from novels—with all that 
unreal glamour of impossible life which too often 

ervades works of this kind. So before she had 
own this new acquaintance ten minutes, she 
had put him down in her mind as one of her 
model heroes, It was indeed a red-letter day for 
Amy ; a delightful change from the dull monotony 
of her every-day life. She found the young man 
as agreeable to talk to as he was to look at. He 
was evidently a polished cultured gentleman, He 
told her about the great world of London she so 
longed to see—of its life, its gaieties, its vortex 
of unending amusements and rounds of pleasure- 
making. She listened to him dreamily and 
happily. The story of these unknown glories was 
to her the next best thing to sweet reality itself. 

When evening came, he rose to take his de- 
parture; to walk back to Beddgelert in the rosy 
stillness of the summer afterglow, Before leaving, 
his host pressed him to come and spend a few 
days at the Hafod, if his time were his own, and 
he were not in too great a hurry to see all the 
‘lions’ of Wales. Amy was delighted on hearing 
the invitation. Would he accept it ? 

‘You are very kind, Mr Penrose,’ the young 
man replied warmly; ‘but I could not trespass 
further on your hospitality. I have done so 
already too much, I fear.’ 

‘My dear sir, don’t talk nonsense. It would be 
quite a charity to us all if you would come. Look 
at poor Amy there. She says she is moped to 
death in this quiet old house. Do come, if it will 
not be a bore to you.’ 

And so it was arranged that Guy should come 
back again on the morrow by the coach, and bring 
his luggage with him. 


CHAPTER II, 


The next morning, when the sun’s first rays 
were tinging Snowdon’s summit with all manner 
of prismatic hues, Amy was up with the lark, and 
busily employing herself about the house, re- 
arranging and adjusting everything to her own 
entire satisfaction. When her aunt came down- 
stairs, she was quite astonished at her niece’s 
unwonted industry. 

‘It is all for our handsome visitor to admire,’ 
remarked Uncle Archie slyly at breakfast, explain- 
ing the reasons for Amy’s handiwork. 

he young man arrived at noon; and the rest 
of the day was spent in strolling about the grounds 
and down by the margin of the lake, 

Day succeeded day, and there was always plenty 
for the stranger to do and see in this lovely 
Cambrian district. The young people were left 
pretty much to themselves to find out new amuse- 
ments and plan excursions. Sometimes Uncle 
Archie would accompany them in their longer 
trips; but in their many walks and mountain- 
eering scrambles about home, the two were nearly 
always alone. Perhaps the old people were to 
blame in not keeping a stricter watch over their 


wayward little niece, and in not checking her 
too constant companionship with a comparative 
stranger ; perhaps the stranger himself was hardly 
honourable and straightforward enough in allow- 
ing such a state of affairs to go on so long; but 
however it was, in a very short time Amy had 
fallen madly, hopelessly in love with her new com- 
panion. In love—with all the exuberance and 
delight of a first giddy passion—with all the 
romance of her young girlish nature. He had 
become her hero, her idol ! 

One day, down by the reedy lake, under the 
shadows of the mighty mountain, he asked her 
to be his wife. In a moment she consented, 
With all the wild impetuosity of her tempera- 
ment, she gave herself up to him—only that 
she might love him, love and adore him always. 
And then came a great temptation. He told 
her that for reasons she would not understand, 
he was unable at present to ask her guardian 
formally for her hand, And in a flood of passionate 
entreaty, he asked her to leave her home and 
kindred ; to go with him to London, and there 
be married secretly. Once married, the rest 
would follow easily. Her uncle and aunt would 
pardon and forgive. 

Poor Amy listened, believed, and trusted. For 
his sake she would do and dare anything. She 
tried to look upon it all as a mere frolic, this 
secret elopement. Had not hundreds done so 
before-time? Did not all her cherished romances 
hinge on clandestine marriages? Why should 
not she have a romance of her own? And happi- 
ness was sure—so sure—to follow. Of course 
Uncle Archie would forgive her, and only laugh 
at her foolishness, as he had done oftentimes 
before over her girlish pranks and foibles. Thus 
carefully she shaped her argument to convince 
herself. 

A night was fixed for the escapade. Guy was 
to procure a trap ; and they were to start an hour 
after midnight for Tremadoc—a distance of four- 
teen miles—where they would be in time for an 
early morning express that left for London. 

The eventful evening arrived. A portmanteau 
or two had been packed, and carefully secreted 
amongst the bracken by the entrance-gate, to be 
in readiness at the time of departure. Amy, in 
spite of all her romance, was thoughtful enough to 
leave a letter of farewell and explanation on her 
dressing-table. At the appointed time she was 
ready and waiting for him. Her window opened on 
a balcony, which conducted by a flight of steps— 
in the old Italian fashion—to the garden below. 
Thither Guy came for her in the moonlight. Amy 
fondly pictured him as ardent Romeo of old ; while 
she—poor foolish girl—imagined herself a very 
Juliet. And so she passed out into the night, 
and he led her to the waiting carriage ; passed, 
without one last look behind her at the old home 
she was leaving; oblivious of everything save the 
unutterable happiness of the present, And the 
carriage rolled on, through the moonlit woods and 
sleeping villages, past sombre lakes and mountain 
streams ; away—through the starry stillness of the 
night, through the dusky shadows, through the 
faint beams of the waning moon, through the 
soft-breaking gray of the dawn; away—to a new 
world, a new life; away—to the dim horizon 
of an unknown future; away—to what fate, who 
could tell ? 
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CHAPTER III, 


Married, and in London! Dreams realised, 
hopes fulfilled. The wedding had taken place 
by special license soon after their arrival, in a 
little church down Paddington way. They then 
remained at an hotel until their own apartments 
should be ready to receive them. 

Once duly instalied, however, in what was to 
be their gees abode, Amy found everything 
comfortable, and even elegant. Guy seemed a 
really well-to-do man, What his business or pro- 
fession was, she had never troubled herself to 
inquire. Her love had been far too ethereal ever 
to descend to such a mere worldly consideration. 
But as the weeks went by she began to lack one 
thing—the one great thing, society. No one called 
upon her; nor did Guy take her out visiting or 
introduce her to a single soul. He too began to 
be less at home; generally being away all day, 
and not returning until late at night. The days 
grew as monotonous as they used to be in the old 
time at her uncle’s house; though she had now 
plenty of money at her own disposal, and every 
een for spending it. In one thing only 
did Guy put a check on her expenditure—he 
forbade her to give anything away in street 
charity ; the reason for which prohibition she 
could not understand. 

Soon after her arrival in London, she had 
written to her dear old guardian, telling him she 
was happy, and beseeching his forgiveness in true 
novelistic fashion. He wrote back to her a long 
severe letter, which made her weep bitter tears 
of repentance ; but from its tone, she knew that 
he would not carry his righteous indignation any 
further than this mere written reproof. In fact, 
she was married, and it was too Tate to do any- 
thing now without raising a public scandal. 

At length, tired of her loneliness, Amy appealed 
to her husband. She wanted friends, society—the 
life of fashionable gaiety she had so long sighed 
for. 

‘Amy, he replied, almost angrily, ‘I married 
you for yourself, and I had hoped that you married 
me for a similar reason, J have never contracted 
friendships; and do not wish you to contract 


any. 

What a cruel, bitter blow to all her bright 
anticipations! She did not answer him, but 
brooded over what he had told her for days in 
silence, What a life lay before her! No friends, 
no gaieties, no amusements. The dull humdrum 
of. a solitary married life, in which even her 
husband took but little part. She looked back 
upon the old, happy, daily companionship of a 
loving uncle and aunt with regret—the old life 
she had deemed so listless, so monotonous, so void 
of pleasure. 

At length Guy gave her permission to write for 
Mrs Penrose to come and stay with her. She did 
so, but feared the invitation would be declined. 
Were not all home-ties cut asunder for ever? But 
no; the kindly old lady had forgiven her, and 
promised to come. With her arrival, Amy’s spirits 
revived. Though the two went to many of the 
metropolitan places of amusement, Mrs Penrose 
was Gencideubiy surprised at finding her niece 
friendless ; without even an acquaintance. She 
wanted to know too what was Mr Nelson’s busi- 
ness. Amy had some confused notions that he 


had a large warehouse in the City; but beyond 
this, was utterly ignorant of her husband’s doin 
The old lady shook her head, A pretty wife 
indeed, not to know how her husband earned 
his living! She questioned Guy herself that 
evening, but suena only an evasive answer. 

The weeks went by, and the state of affairs 
between Guy and his wife began to grow more 
and more unsatisfactory. He was away from 
home more than ever—sometimes whole nights 
without properly accounting for his absence. He 
grew less communicative, She knew literally 
nothing of his daily life. Mrs Penrose, however, 
continued to remain, and to her Amy confided all 
her troubles. Some sort of mystery seemed to 
hang over this married life of hers. Why had 
not Guy told her everything about himself before 
she married him? Why did he keep secrets from 
her now? She began to suspect and fear all sorts 
of evil, so greatly did her husband’s reserve and 
strange habits puzzle and alarm her. Mrs Penrose 
found her becoming strangely altered; no longer 
the sprightly girl of six short months ago. An 
appearance of settled melancholy and unhappiness 
came over her ; the passionate love that had been, 
seemed dead within her. 

‘My dear Amy,’ exclaimed her aunt one day, 
when the young wife was sadder than usual, ‘T 
have made up my mind to put a stop to this 
unhappy state of affairs. So strange a position 
between a newly married couple is not to be 
tolerated. Try to be more cheerful, and leave 
everything to me. Depend upon it, I will clear 
up this mystery, if there be one; and for your 
future peace of mind, I trust satisfactorily.’ 

The next day Mrs Penrose went out alone, and 
returned after several hours very agitated, and 
apparently ill. She would not, however, tell Amy 
the cause of her uneasiness, The day following 
she went again, and on her return in the evening, 
went straight into Amy’s little boudoir. Taking 
her hands gently into her own, she said gravely: 
‘Amy, I have discovered all. Do you wish to know 
your husband’s secrets, which are improperly held 
from you? Do you wish to know how he obtains 
a livelihood ?’ 

*O aunt,’ she cried in an agonised voice, ‘I must 
know everything, even the worst. A fearful pre- 
sentiment has been with me night and day for 
months, Let me know the worst at once!’ 

‘To-morrow, darling, you shall see it with your 
own eyes. Be prepared to follow your husband 
with me after breakfast.’ 

Amy passed a dreadful night, as may be 
imagined, full of vague forebodings of coming 
troubles. In the morning she rose unrefreshe 
but resolute, determined to put an end to all this 
unrest and suspense, After breakfast, Guy as 
usual wished them a good-morning, and departed. 
They hastily put on bonnets and shawls, and 
followed him. 

It was all they could do to keep up with 
him ; following at a safe distance behind, through 
streets and squares, courts and by-lanes, Two long 
miles had been thus anxiously traversed, when he 
suddenly turned into a long narrow alley in one 
of the lowest quarters of ‘the great city.” The 
distressed young wife was too excited to talk. All 
she could do was to follow blindly whither her 
companion led her. What was this horrible truth 
that was about to be revealed to her? this terrible 
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artifice or deceit, that thus needed bringing to the 
light of day? She half repented of the loath- 
some task she had set herself—of this under- 
hand method of learning the secrets her husband 
chose to keep hidden from her ; but an irresistible 
impulse held her forward; and the two women 
hurried on, tired though they were, and straining 
their eyes to keep in view the footsteps of the 
mysterious man they were following. At length 
he paused at the corner of a shabby little street ; 
looked carefully round ; drew off his gloves; and— 
to Amy’s amazement—descended into a cellar, 
down some steep crooked steps. 

Amy awaited his reappearance with trembling 
anxiety and fearful expectation. Minutes seemed 
hours of torture to her. It was all Mrs Penrose 
could do to prevent her rushing forward and 
following her mysterious husband. At last, after 
half an hour’s weary waiting, there came up the 
cellar-steps what appeared to be an old decrepit 
soldier, bent double almost with age and suffering. 
He had but one arm, the other sleeve of his coat 
hanging loosely by his side, On his right eye 
there was a large black patch. His cheeks looked 
seared and hollow; while long shaggy locks of 
thick gray hair hung down his shoulders, His 
dress was that of a by-gone military fashion. On 
his arm was hung a basket, filled with the cheap 
vulgar ballads of the day. He was supported by 
a crutch, with which he hobbled along at a 
shuffling gait. 

The two ladies on his reappearance had hurried 
up to the spot whence he emerged. Amy was 
aghast, horror-stricken, bewildered, hardly credit- 
ing her senses, This wretched spectacle that 
stood before her was her husband—a common 
tramp, a wayside beggar, an artful impostor in the 
streets of London! In a moment he had seen her 
standing there and looking at him with dilated 
eyes and face of abject terror, unable to speak or 
move. For a second he stood still and watched 
her, his face livid under his disguise with rage 
and baffled fury; then turning suddenly in an 
opposite direction, he fled down the street, un- 
checked and unfollowed, till he was lost from view 
in the maze of winding lanes and alleys that 
everywhere surrounded him. 

With a wild scream, Amy fell forward. The 
utter stupefaction into which the first horror of 
her discovery had thrown her, had for the 
moment prevented her from realising to the full 
the truth of what had just been revealed. She 
had been like one in a momentary trance, un- 
conscious of what had caused the sudden change 
in her condition. But as reason came back and 
the truth began to dawn, in all its hideous 
terrible reality, she cried aloud in the agony of 
her despair, and would have fallen, had not her 
aunt supported her. A little crowd soon collected 
round them—gaping women and gutter children 
of the usual street pattern—and one or two helped 
to carry Amy, who had fainted, into an adjacent 
house. When she had sufficiently recovered, the 
woman who resided there—a gossipy old soul— 
asked what had so alarmed her. 

Of course Amy returned an evasive answer ; 
but Mrs Penrose questioned the woman as to 
what she knew of the street tramp, who had 
behaved so strangely, and who appeared in some 
way connected with the neighbourhood. She 
told them that she knew very little ; there was a 


deal of mystery about him; but of one thing she 
was quite sure—he was making a deal of money 
by the practising of his deceitful trade. When he 
was dressed up, she said, he appeared quite the 
gentleman ; and—this with an odd, curious look 
at Amy—it was reported he had a grand house 
somewhere at the fashionable end of London, 
where he had lately brought home a rich young- 
lady wife, who knew nothing of his way of living, 
or that he had already another wife—a beggar 
like himself—alive in London. 

Amy could bear to hear no more. The horror 
of it all was more than she could endure. She 
fell back in her chair, once more unconscious. A 
cab was hurriedly called, and Mrs Penrose got her 
into it. She took her to an hotel in the Strand, 
then telegraphed for her husband to come imme- 
diately. 

Poor Amy—broken-hearted, anguish-stricken, 
almost wishing she might die—lay languishing 
for weeks upon a bed of sickness, The memories 
of that frightful past would haunt her to her 
grave. 


Six months afterwards there was once more a 
household of three in the old Hafod down by the 
margin of the fair blue lake in sunny Carnarvon- 
shire. Amy had gone back again to the old home, 
the old life, the old ties of kindred, But she was 
no longer the bright happy girl of yore, when 
she had neither a care to trouble nor a remem- 
brance to imbitter the gay spring-time holiday 
of her youth. . No longer a girl, but a woman 
—aged if not in years yet in experience ; a woman 
who had known bitter sorrow, cruel suffering, 
grossest treachery, and deepest shame; the rude 
awakening from a first fond dream of passionate, 
all-trusting love, the total breaking of a heart 
that had given itself up wholly and entirely to 
the man who had so basely, so wickedly deceived 
her. 

Of him they never heard again ; only that he 
was an impostor from first to last ; for Mr Penrose 
had made inquiries, and found that his old friend 
Henry Nelson had died childless.) How the man 
had obtained sufticient information to enable him 
to pass himself off as his son, ever remained an 
unsolved mystery. 

And Amy lived on with her uncle and aunt, 
contentedly and even happily, as far as happiness 
could be her portion now; lived a better and 
more useful life than in the old days of her youth. 
She had no longings now for mere worldly joys 
and pleasures, no ambitions to gratify, no a 
prospects to look forward to, Perhaps, after all, 
she was the better for the change in her existence 
—a change which could never have come about 
had it not been for the sudden ending to her 
bright young dreams and the cruel blighting of a 
lifetime. No; the romance was over, the illusion 
was dispelled. She was left—heart-broken, and 
the love of her glad young nature was dead 
for evermore ; but still the best part of her life 
lay before her, and there is little doubt that she 
would spend it profitably and well. 


[The moral to be derived from the foregoing 
story—which is faithfully true—is never to place 
too much confidence in strangers until their 
antecedents are beyond doubt, and their good 
intentions put to practical test, Let the fair 
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reader beware of adventurers who in the guise of 
plausible gentlemen, haunt nearly every fashion- 
able watering-place. The attentions of a man who 
obtrudes himself without introduction, or minus 
a letter from some well-known friend, ought to 
be regarded with caution by every well-conducted 


young lady.] 


YOUNG JERMYN STREET. 


Youne Jermyn Street is fresh-coloured, ruddy, 
and full of life. He comes up to London to enjoy 
himself, and he does so to his heart’s content. 
His stay is not long—a fortnight or a month at 
the outside. He is up from school, or Aldershot, 
or the university, In Boat-race week amd Derby 
week he abounds—a little over-dressed perhaps, 
and very shiny as to his hat and his boots. He is 
great at breakfasts, and usually rather late. Break- 
fasts in Jermyn Street are the great feature of that 
locality. It is only a stray old fogy who would 
ever think of dining at his rooms or hotel there. 
From ten to twelve A.M. the prevailing odour in 
most of the houses is that of broiled soles, deviled 
kidneys and chickens, frizzled ham, fried potatoes, 
curried eggs, grilled chops, and mushrooms ; and 
the way young Jermyn Street does justice to 
dish after dish, winding up with a few table- 
spoonfuls of ‘squish’ Gam), the whole washed 
down with the inevitable tankard of beer, is 
enough to make any one with the smallest respect 
for his digestion ill for a week. He makes a 
tremendous row while he is tubbing, and splashes 
everything within six feet of him. He whistles 
or sings at the top of his strength—a little out of 
tune generally—the airs from the last burlesque 
while he is dressing; and so full of spontaneous 
activity is he, that if he were not permitted to 
shout or jump or throw himself about, he would 
almost infallibly break a blood-vessel or do 
himself some injury. 

He doesn’t care much for the Opera, and goes to 
the isang | to see the people, not the pictures, 
He hires a hack, and takes a couple of hours in 
the Park of an afternoon. He flirts with and is 
treated kindly by the young person who pins the 
flower in his coat; but he is such a handsome, 
open-hearted young fellow, that it is not surprising 
that the women are fond of him. He pays 
ninepence apiece for cigars, and has always some 
for his friends, He goes to his club at six to see 
the evening eo and take a glass of vermouth, 
and thence back to his rooms to dress for the 
evening. One of the West End restaurants sup- 
ong him with dinner if he is not dining out; 

ut he usually has plenty of friends of his own 
kidney, and if he is not dining with them, some of 
them are dining with him. He carefully avoids 
family people, and it is not kind to ask him to 
solemn repasts when he is up for a holiday. 
He is the last man in the club of an evening; 
and anchovy toasts, lobster salads ‘laced’ with 
plenty of Cayenne pepper and tarragon vinegar, 
and deviled bones, are in constant demand while 
he is there. 

His landlady in Jermyn Street is a very haughty 
female, of a commanding presence, much given to 
black silks and bullying the housemaids. Her 
husband ‘valets’—as he calls it—the young gentle- 
man, and spends his happier moments in this 
occupation, He is not averse toa glass of wine, 


and always has a little joke or some of the scandal 
of the clubs to impart while serving breakfast or 
brushing clothes—just something to mark him off 
from an ordinary servant. He has usually been a 
hall-porter at a club, or has seen service—in the 
butler’s pantry. 

Ordinarily, young Jermyn Street lives at some- 
thing like ten times his income while he is in town; 
but then it is a holiday, and does not last long. 
He does not usually come to much harm; but if 
he should, there are plenty of the hook-nosed 
fraternity about Piccadilly and Sackville Street 
to ‘help’ him out of his difficulties. It is refresh- 
ing to see him ‘doing’ a bill—for which he pays 
eighty or ninety per cent.—with those highly re- 
spectable solicitors Meshach Brothers, He smokes 
a cigar and takes a glass of dry sherry—both of 
exquisite brands—with the sporting member of 
the firm, and has a friendly chat about the 
coming Derby or Leger—while the business partner 
covers a slip or so of stamped paper with the 
needful promises and figures. He leaves their 
office with a light heart, and protests to his com- 
rades afterwards that they po are very decent 
fellows to do ‘business’ with. If this should 

rove to be only the first of a series of visits to 
fessrs Meshach, and young Jermyn Street should 
ney come to the length of his tether, he will 
find that the talons of those hawk-faced usurers 
will strike as surely and swiftly as ever those of 
falcon on his 
oung Jermyn Street does not often become a 
great general, a distinguished lawyer, or eminent 
in the walks of art, literature, science,‘ philo- 
sophy, or theology. But where there is fighting, 
he will be found in the thick of it; or, what per- 
haps requires even more courage, when the happy 
an ee days of school and college are 
over, he will accept his position as a working 
member of society with boldness, unenvious of 
those with whom he has mixed on terms of social 
equality, whose means enable them to flutter about 
Pall Mall and St James’s Street for an indefinite 
—sometimes a wearying—period. <A few years 
change him into the active, good-tempered, gentle- 
manly young man who is found at Westminster 
or the Temple from eleven to four; or in the 
City ; or at the hospitals; perhaps holding a 
curacy in the country ; or } ney in these few 
years he has been half round the world, or rough- 
ing it in the North American or Australian Bush. 
He plunges into matrimony—often on insufficient 
means—without any misgivings, and regards his 
increasing family with perfect composure. He 
brings his boys up as gentlemen, and his girls— 
well, as English girls, And when the lads are 
in a scrape, he helps them out of it, and gets into 
their confidence as an elder brother might ; and 
if an extra heavy cheque is required to cover that 
week or so in Jermyn Street which the boys in 
their turn indulge in, he remembers how in his 
own youth he conducted himself, and how pleasant 
have been the memories of that time; how he 
feels he has never been the worse for it—and he 
pays up without a grumble. He is never better 
leased than when they ask him to stroke their 
on on the river, or to make up the team for a 
cricket-match with a neighbouring Eleven. 
» Middle-aged Jermyn Street is rather ‘vapid.’ 
The gentlemen usually addressed as ‘ Capting,’ 
who live no one knows how, and rarely go to bed 
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before four o’clock in the morning—who are fault- 
lessly attired, and to be found wherever fashion 
wends its course—the gentlemen with bird’s-eye 
neckties and knowing scarf-pins, who drive very 
smart traps with high steppers accompanied by 
imperceptible tigers, and who are often visited by 
clean-shaven men with tight trousers, straws in 
their mouths, and with a habit of flicking their 
calves with a cane or whip—old dandies vainly 
endeavouring to renew their youth—are all to be 
found in this region; but none are so pleasant 
to contemplate as our friend young Jermyn 
Street. 


THE MONTH. 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


In 1878, Mr C. W. Siemens, while delivering a 
lecture to the Society of Telegraph Engineers, 
expressed his belief that the dynamo-electric cur- 
rent would in time be employed for purposes then 
supposed to be beyond the scope of electricity. 
In the two years since elapsed, that belief has 
been verified; for the current is now used for 
transmission ef power, for great chemical opera- 
tions, for illumination, and as Mr Siemens ex- 
plained, for effecting the fusion of refractory 
materials in large quantities in an electric fur- 
nace; for horticulture, as a promoter of the 
chemical changes by which plants take their chief 
ingredients of food from the atmosphere; and 
for mechanical propulsion, in which the current 
enters the lists as a rival of steam, to work either 
stationary machinery, hoists, or lifts, or to propel 
trains along rails or tramways, 

The fusing capabilities were demonstrated in a 
remarkable way. A crucible was charged with 
one pound weight of broken files; the dynamo- 
electric current was passed through them, and in 
thirteen minutes they were melted and poured 
out of the crucible a coruscating fluid. The 
crucible having become heated, a second charge 
was melted in eight minutes. Mr Siemens finds 
by calculation that one pound of coal will melt 
nearly one pound of mild steel. The coal is 
burned in the steam-engine which drives the 
dynamo-electric machine. By way of contrast, 
we are told that ‘to melt a ton of steel in 
crucibles in the ordinary air-furnace used at Shef- 
field, from two and a half to three tons of best 
Durham coke are consumed: the same effect is 
produced with one ton of coal when the crucibles 
are heated in the regenerative furnace ;’ while 
with the furnace to which the dynamo-electric 
current is applied, a ton of steel is produced b 
the burning of twelve hundredweights of 
The electric furnace thus has economy in its 
favour, but will doubtless be further improved. 
Meanwhile, as Mr Siemens says, it will be useful 
‘for carrying on chemical reactions of various 
kinds at temperatures and under conditions which 
it has hitherto been impossible to secure.” Chief 
among the advantages is the enormous tempera- 
ture attainable. An American Professor estimates 
it at hundred d Centi- 

e, According to Mr Siemens, it is ‘ theoreti- 
unlimited,’ 


The application of the current to locomotion 
has been exemplified at Berlin, where last year a 
circular narrow-gauge railway of nine hundred 
yards was laid down, A train was put on of 
three or four carriages, two wheels of the foremost 
being worked by a dynamo-electric machine, 
The rails, supported on wooden sleepers, were 
sufficiently insulated to serve as electric con- 
ductors ; and when proper connections were made, 
the trains, crowded with passengers, travelled 
round the circle at from fifteen to twenty miles 
an hour. This success has led to a scheme for an 
elevated electric railway in the streets of Berlin, 
and as we mentioned three months ago, to the 
suggestion that dynamo-electric machines should 
be used in tunnels, 

There is something almost marvellous in the 
exhibition of machines and other appliances used 
by printers and stationers, The cutting of paper 
into shapes and sizes is no longer a slow sawing or 
squeezing operation, for a whole ream can now be 
cut through at a single blow. A machine that 
seems alive, makes envelopes at the rate of two 
thousand four hundred an hour; and books and 
pamphlets can be stitched by wire ten times as 
fast as in the ordinary way.—An instrument for 
preventing a faulty position of the hand or body 
in writing, was shewn at the last International 
Exhibition in Paris, 

Cornwall is a far-away county, but shews itself 
as alert as the counties near the metropolis, and 
maintains a good character for invention and 
enterprise, as is well shewn in the annual meet- 
ings of the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Societ 
at Falmouth, In the Report of the forty-sevent 
meeting there are articles which appear entitled 
to wider publicity : for example, corrugated tubes 
for boilers, furnaces, and flues, manufactured by 
the Leeds Forge Company. These tubes are 
‘immensely’ stronger than ordinary tubes, because 
‘their resistance is measured by that of the 
material to crushing, and not simply by the 
resistance to distortion: they do not strain the 
boiler-shell by unequal expansion : they evaporate 
twelve and a half per cent. more water; keep 
much cleaner; break and throw off all incrus- 
tation and sediment ; have more heating surface, 
strength with lightness, safety, endurance, and 
economy in fuel, than any other flue made or 
used,” After this, the bursting of boilers should 
be of rare occurrence. 

Mr Brenton, of Polbathick, Cornwall, exhibited 
a Lock-pin Safety Bolt, and Anti-burglar Sash 
Fastener, which will hardly be regarded with 
favour by housebreakers, The Bolt is described 
as suitable ‘ for cattle-houses, because it is impos- 
sible for cattle to unfasten it ; for railway doors 
and gates, because it dispenses with pins and 
chains, and will not unfasten through oscillation ; 
and for dwelling-houses, because it is more diffi- 
cult to pick than any other bolt or lock, being 
fitted with a stop which prevents the lock-pin 
being lifted from the outside’ Concerning the 
Sash Fastener, we are told that ‘by simply turning 
the knob from right to left, the operation of 
fastening a window securely is completed. A 
tongued bolt draws both sashes together ; and it 
is eee for any one to pick the fastener 
from the outside without breaking the glass.’ 

Specimens were exhibited of iron oxidised by 
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Bower’s patent process, Air, as is well known to 
everybody, rusts and destroys iron; but in this 
case, deposited as magnetic oxide, it becomes pro- 
tective. The castings to be operated on are placed 
in a retort or chamber, and made red-hot, at which 
they are maintained from six to twelve hours, 
while a slight current of atmospheric air is passed 
through the chamber. They are kept closely shut 
up two hours more, and then are found to be 
covered with a coating (the magnetic oxide) 
beautiful in appearance, and of lasting effect in 
preserving the articles from rust. Thus it will 
now be possible to erect ornamental iron-work 
out of doors without risk of damage or destruction 
from rust. 

Follows & Bate, of Manchester, exhibited an 
Agate-centred Archimedean Ventilator, It com- 
prises a tube and hood side-vanes, and an Archi- 
medean screw. ‘The shaft of the screws rests on 
a polished agate footstep, and the friction being 
small, rotates easily inside the tube. It may be 
made to move by wind or steam, when, as stated 
in the Report, it draws accumulations of hot air, 


} sulphurous gases, dirt, waste flyings, and other 


effluvia from gassing rooms,* or from any other 
part of a factory. In like manner, steam rng 3 be 
drawn from dye and bleach works, foul air from 
printing-offices and tailors’ workshops ; and hos- 
pitals, prisons, and sewers may be thoroughly 


ventilated. 


We mentioned last year the utilisation of waste 
clays in the manufacture of certain kinds of 
pottery. The meeting at Falmouth shewed that 
the search for clays had been extended to other 
parts of Cornwall, and that slimes and sands 
accumulated by mining operations can be con- 
verted into bricks, tiles, drain-pipes, vases, models, 
and figures of animals varying in appearance and 
character from ‘vitrified stone-ware to a fair 
average quality terra-cotta. If he who makes 
two blades of grass grow in the place of one 
deserves well of his contemporaries, so does he 
who converts waste into articles of use and 
ornament. 

The electric light has been brought into use 
with great advantage in the slate quarries of 
Angers, France, for instead of digging away the 
upper strata to get at the good merchantable slate 
—an operation that required months of unremune- 
rative labour—the quarrymen get out the slate by 
mining. It isin the deep underground workings 
that the electric light 1s employed, the result 
being that with the increased light the labourers 
do not require their hand-lamps, that the work 
is better done than before, that a greater quantity 
of slates is produced, and the liability to accident 
is diminished. 

The trial at Portsmouth of a new screw for steam- 
vessels gave a very encouraging result, From the 
name of the inventor, an American, it is called 
the Mallory Screw ; and especially remarkable is 
the fact that a vessel fitted therewith requires no 
rudder. The cylinders are at the stern; they act 
directly on the shaft which turns the screw; and 
the screw, obedient to the movement imparted to 
it, effects the steering. The trial was made with a 
steam pinnace forty-two feet in length; and the 


* The gassing room in a factory is the room in which 
the fluff phn ad from woven goods passed rapidly over 
an array of lighted gas jets, 


little craft behaved like a fish, darting hither and 
thither, or turning within: its own length, or 
going through the movements of a quadrille with 
astonishing swiftness. The engines can be re- 
versed from full speed ahead to full speed astern 
in ten seconds; and it is thought that the 
Mallory Screw may render good service in torpedo 
warfare, But (there is a but) the vibration at the 
stern of the little vessel is so severe that extra 
strength will be there required to make her 
entirely trustworthy. 

An experiment tried in the port of Kiel proves 
that heavy weights can by means of a balloon be 
raised from the bottom of the sea, The balloon 
is made of canvas and metal plates, with an 
attached cistern containing carbonic acid gas com- 
pressed to a liquid state. When made fast to 
the sunken object, the communication between the 
cistern and the balloon is opened ; inflation takes 
ae the sunken vessel or whatever else it may 

e, is lifted, and can be towed away at pleasure. 
In the experiment at Kiel, an anchor-stone weigh- 
ing fifteen tons was thus raised from a depth of 
thirty-two feet. The lifting power of a balloon 
ten feet in diameter is said to be more than one 
hundred and thirteen tons, 

Mr Latry, 12 Boulevard St Martin, Paris, has 
invented historical cards and geographical 
dominoes, with a view to interest children and 
young people in their own education, and to pro- 
vide a means of instructive recreation. or 
example: the departments of France are repre- 
sented by different series of picture-cards: the 
name of a department is called; the players 
immediately produce the prefectures and under- 
prefectures of that department or any other 
particulars. In the same manner, on specifying 
a reign, the cards are played which illustrate 
the incidents of that reign ; and the best player is 
the one who places the incidents in true chrono- 
logical order. In geography, the cards aid in 
detining the ancient provinces as well as the 
modern departments; they illustrate, moreover, the 
leading historic facts and the characteristic manu- 
factures of the towns and cities, 

The dominoes, inscribed with dates instead of 
the usual numerical spots, convert the study of 
history into a pastime ; or, applied to geography, 
may represent the principal river-valleys of France 
or any other country, In practice, it is found 
that a child soon learns the names of the water- 
courses in a river-basin, of the towns through 
which they flow, is able to identify their position 
and form a mental picture of the whole. The 
name chosen for this new game is ‘ Magister, 
because any one of the players by clever moves 
may become master. So far as can be judged 
from these particulars, it is an amusing as well as 
instructive recreation. 

At what height does the aurora appear? Messrs 
De La Rue and Miiller have attempted to answer 
this question at a meeting of the Royal Society, 
their experiments on the electric discharge in 
various gases and in vacua being taken as evidence. 
They believe that at a height of about thirty-seven 
miles, the display of the aurora is at its highest 
brilliancy ; is much less brilliant at eighty-one 
miles; and scarcely visible or even possible at one 
hundred and twenty-four miles, The colour varies 
markedly with the tenuity of the air, Ata pres- 
sure of sixty-two millimetres, the magnificent 
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carmine tint prevails which is so characteristic of 
auroral phenomena ; but as the pressure is reduced, 
the tint changes to salmon colour, and from that 
pales off to milky whiteness. ‘The roseate and 
violet tints,’ say the experimentalists, ‘are always 
in the vicinity of the positive source of the electric 
current. The positive luminosity fades away gra- 
dually, and frequently becomes almost invisible at 
some distance from its source.’ 

Mr W. H. Pickering of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, in making photometric re- 
searches, has discovered a few important facts, and 
shewn new methods of observation. On one occa- 
sion he found the total brilliancy of the sun to be 
equal to about three hundred and fifty thousand 
full moons. Or, as he remarks: ‘To understand 
this comparison better, we may add that, if the 
whole visible heavens were turned into one exten- 
sive full moon, it would give rather less than one 
quarter of the light of the sun’ On the question 
of heat, his observations lead him to conclude 
that the temperature of the sun is twenty-two 
thousand degrees Centigrade. 

The American Arctic enthusiasts are making their 
way through the icy latitudes to the spot chosen 
for their experimental colony. Captain Cheyne in 
this country is preparing his expedition, and re- 
hearsing the balloon trips that serve as a prelimi- 
nary to the aérial voyage which, when the time 
comes, is to discover the Pole. And it may be 
said that Polar exploration is assuming an inter- 
national and comprehensive form. : 

The Danish government have agreed to establish 
an observing station at Upernavik ; Russia under- 
takes one at the mouth of the Lena, with a branch 
at the Siberian Isles ; an Austrian nobleman will 
defray the cost of one on Nova Zembla; Point 
Barrow has been selected by the United States 
Signal Service as their place of observation ; it is 
thought too that Canada will maintain an Arctic 
station somewhere within her vast territories; and 
the Dutch government one on Spitzbergen, the 
scene of their early discoveries. These are all 
northern projects ; but the south polar regions are 
not to be neglected, for a ship is to be despatched 
by the German government to explore the coasts 
of South Georgia. 

The so-called Celluloid, to which we have on 
several occasions referred, is manufactured under 
that name in the United States. In England it is 
called Xylenite; and the manufacture thereof is 
carried on by the British Xylenite Company at 
Homerton, London, E. The production of the 
substance in this country was, we believe, an 
independent discovery. 

e observe that Messrs Field and Tuer, whose 
elaborately got-up work on Luaurious Bathing 
we recently noticed, have produced a cheap and 
popular edition. This, in the interests of Sanitary 
Science, is a proper step. 

With regard to remedies for Sea-sickness, a 
correspondent writes: ‘Allow me to recommend 
a very — and almost certain cure for this 
dreadful malady, and tried by my advice by many 
who have suffered. It {consists of a broad, or as 
it is called an abdominal belt, put on before going 
on board, and worn as tight as comfort and con- 
venience will allow. I have never suffered myself 
from sea-sickness, being a good sailor, but I have 
the assurance of a great many of the efficacy of 
my remedy.’ 


CRAIG-Y-BARNS. 
(NEAR DUNKELD.) 


*Trs years since thus I rested, 

To watch the Tay broad-breasted, 

From thy cliffs with pine-woods crested, 
Craig-y-barns. 


Through all the world a ranger, 

In many a storm and danger, 

Now, alas! at home, a stranger, 
Craig-y-barns. 


For Death has laid down lowly, 

In yonder graveyard holy, 

All the hearts that loved me solely, 
Craig-y-barns, 


And Life has brought new treasure, 

Fair joys beyond all measure ; 

But to me, they bring no pleasure, 
Craig-y-barns, 


O dear days, long departed ! 

And dear hearts from me parted, 

Since we climbed thy crags light-hearted, 
Craig-y-barns. 


More fair than poet’s dreaming, 

With fullest beauty teeming, 

Is the scene before me gleaming, 
Craig-y-barns, 


I see the river wending, 

And classic Birnam blending 

Purple light with blue unending, 
Craig-y-barns. 


And yet, that valley shining, 

That placid river twining, 

Only mock my heart’s repining, 
Craig-y-barns, 


Each beauty but a token, 
That tells with words unspoken, 
Of a charm for ever broken, 
Craig-y-barns, 
K. We 
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